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GENERAL NOTES. 



GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 1 

Asia, etc. — The Ke Archipelago. — The small Ke 
Archipelago, in i3o"-55'-33°.i5" E. longitude and 5°-io' to 
6°-io' S. latitude is described in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society by the brothers G. and A. Langen. 
The two largest islands are Nuhuroa or Little Ke and Nuhu- 
jund or Great Key, at the Southern extremity of the group. 
To the west of these or near Little Ke are many smaller 
islands. Great Ke is of volcanic formation, and contains 
eminences from 700 to 1,000 metres above sea-level. An 
earthquake in April, 1884, seems to have considerably dimin- 
ished its size, and given origin to several islands around it. 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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The soil of Nuhuroa and the other islands is coral with a little 
quartz. Nuhuroa contains the only perennial stream, which 
is voluminous, singularly fresh, and rises in the centre of the 
island, so that the writers suppose that a subterranean basin, 
fed from springs on Great Ke or even in New Guinea, must 
exist. The population of the group in 1870 was 21,000 but 
small-pox reduced it in 188 [ to 19,456. The greater part of 
the people reside in Nuhujund. About a third are Mahome- 
tans. The group belongs to Holland, but is in the hands of 
a German Colonizing Society. 

Africa. — The Bashilange. — Lieut. H. Wissmann has 
published in Petermanris Mitteilungen (xii. 1888) a short 
monograph of the people known as the Bashilangi who 
number in all about 1,400,000, and inhabit the country be- 
tween the Kasi, and the Lubi, and affluent of the Sankura. 
These Bashilangi are the product of the mixture of the an- 
cient people, of the district with the invading Baluba, who 
came from the S. E. They are divided into four tribes, the 
Bashilamboa, about 560,000 strong, who occupy the western 
third of the territory ; the Bashilambembele, 420,000 strong ; 
the Bashilacassanga to the S. number 280,000 ; and the Bena 
Luntu northwards, 40,000. With the exception of the Bena 
Luntu, who are real savages, and live in family aggregations, 
the Bashilange are grouped in towns, and by the efforts of 
Calamba Mukengke, new head chief, have acquired a certain 
degree of civilization. Their country is about twice the size 
of Sicily, is well watered, and not very mountainous. 

BURMA and Manipur. — Col. R. G. Woodthorpe has for- 
warded the Royal Geographical Society of London an ac- 
count of his work in and around the little known district of 
Manipur, where 2,800 square miles were triangulated by his 
surveyor, Mr. Ogle. The Brahmaputra at this part of its 
course flows generally parallel to the hills which separate, 
first, Assam from Cackar, and then Assam from Burma. 
These hills, increasing in height, finally culminate in lofty 
peaks, which singularly enough, are not on the main range, 
but upon spurs running out from it. Saramethe, the loftiest 
of these, rises to 13,000 feet. Toward the south these hill 
ranges part Manipur from the Lushai country, and then sepa- 
rate Burma from Chittagoriq. Northeast, as farasthe Patkoi 
Pass they form the watershed between Assam and Burma. 
Beyond Savamethi the peaks gradually diminish in height to 
Maium Peak, which is only 7,000 feet. Here a drop of 3,000 
feet occurs, the range narrows, and the Patkoi Pass offers a 
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means of communication between Upper Assam and Upper 
Burma. 

At about 25°-20' the Chindwin River receives the Tuzu, a 
considerable tributary, but the exact point of junction has 
not yet been observed. The Tuzu flows from the northeast, 
and its destination seemed problematical, since its valley 
appeared to be shut in on both sides by lofty peaks through 
which no exit was possible. Col. Woodthorpe, however, dis- 
covered that the river, after joining another stream coming 
from the southwest, turns off at right angles, and makes its 
way through a magnificent gorge between Saramcthi and 
another mountain 11,000 ft. high. The teak forests of the 
Chindwin River are very valuable, and are exploited by an 
Angle-Indian Company. King Thebaw's repudiation of his 
agreement with this company was one of the causes of the 
war that led to the annexation of Burma. 

South of Manipur and West of Burma, lies a mass of lofty 
hills, inhabited by several closely allied tribes, among whom 
are the Chins. 

America. — The Limits of Venezula and Brazil. — 
Count E. Stradelli has furnished the Bolletino delta Societa 
Geographica Italiana (Aug. and Sept., 1888, Jan'y, 1889) with 
an interesting account of his journeys in Brazil. The January 
issue contains the trip from Cucahy to Manaos. In the 
course of this article the dividing line between Brazil and 
Venezuela is given. This line commences at the principal 
source of the Memagui, an affluent of the Haguieni, which 
latter is a tributary of the Rio Negro. The point is 2°-i'- 
29.3" N. latitude and 70 Q -34'- 57.65" W. longitude. Disputed 
territory extends farther west, but here the Colombian, Re- 
public and Ecuador have claims. The boundary follows the 
watershed to 70°-2o'-44. 11" W. longitude, thence goes to the 
sources of the Macacuny in i°-I2'-3''' N. latitude, and 69 - 
22'-35" W. longitude, descends the Rio Negro to 78°-34'- 
18.50" W. longitude thence goes straight to the Serro Cupy, 
and follows the water-parting by the Mountains Imeri, 
Tapyra Peed, and Curupira. Hence it inclines to the north, 
following the Parima range which divides the basin of the Rio 
Branco from that of the Orinoco. At the Serro Maschiati, 
4°-3i' N. latitude and 47°-9'-35" W. longitude, it re-assumes 
the east and west direction along the Pacaraima range. It 
passes by Mont. Piauassu in 3°-32'-24" N. latitude, between 
the rivers Uraricapara. and Auapira, and Mount Rorainia, and 
thence to the confines of British Guiana. Most of this boun- 
dary runs through an inhospitable and unexplored country. 
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Fontana's Explorations in Patagonia. — The Italian 
explorer Fontana seems to have added considerably to the 
knowledge of the rivers of Argentine Patagonia, The Stalufu 
or Stanlufu is identical with the Corcovado, runs over a very- 
sandy bed and is bordered with thick forests of beech and 
pines, rarely interrupted by meadows. Slightly to the 
south of this river the Carrenliefie runs directly into the 
Ocean near Point Huala. The Corcovado is a plentiful stream, 
fed in its upper course by six affluents, the principal of which 
is called by the natives Uncaparia. Forty-one less important 
streams were discovered, among them the Quemquemtreu,. 
Maritea and Pichi-Leufu (the orthography is Italian) also six 
before unknown lakes. 

Geographical News. — The latest Stieler's Hand-Atlas 
has a map of Africa in seven sheets, upon a scale of 1-10,000,- 
000 with all the latest changes. Petermanris Mitteilungen 
(35 Band. 1889, iv.) gives a list of the principal authorities 
drawn upon. 

O. F. EHLERS statesthat he could find no trace of the presence 
of a crater upon the summit of Kibo (Kilimanjaro) which he 
estimates at upwards of 6,000 metres in elevation. 

W.J. ORCHER, British Vice-Consul at Cheng- Mai or Zimme, 
has made an excursion to Cheng-tung, a market and thorough- 
fare about 200 miles to the Northeast of the former place, sit- 
uated on a platform some 2,700 feet above the sea. The soil 
around is poor and but little cultivated, and the place owes 
what prosperity it possesses to its position. 

Dr. BAUMAN, who accompanied Dr. Meyer, speaks of the good 
climate of the mountainous country of Uambara, between 
Pangaua and Umba in East Africa. The land is a mass of 
crystalline rock, covered partly with forest, partly with savanna, 
in places without vegetation. The Wachamba are the prin- 
cipal people and build two sorts of villages, one on slight ele- 
vations in valleys, with two concentric stockades and circular 
fences; the other on almost inacessible heights. They are 
agricultural, and are nominally Mussulmens. The Wachugu 
to the north are a taller people, and speak a different tongue ; 
their houses are similiar, but they are almost entirely pastoral. 

H. Johnstone states that the difficulties encountered by the 
Deutsche Ostafrikanische Gesellschaft are chiefly due to the 
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efforts made by that company to diminish the influence of the 
Banyans or East Indian merchants, who are the most honest 
and enterprising traders of these parts. The English company 
will take care to avoid this mistake. The number of East 
Indians now residing in Zanzibar amounts to 7,000. The 
Banyans proper antedate the Portuguese in these parts. 

H. Trognotz gives the following as the correct areas of the 
countries of South America according to the latest data: 
Brazil - - 8,361,350 Peru - - 1,137,000 
Dutch Guiana - 78,900 Bolivia - - 1,334,200 
French Guiana 129,100 Chili - - 776,000 
British Guiana - - 229,600 Argentine Republic 2,789,400 
Venezuela - 1,043,900 Uruguay - - 178,700 
Columbia - - 1,203,100 Paraguay - - 253,100 
Ecuador - - 299,600 

17,813,950 
This is exlcusive of the Falkland and Galapagos Islands. 



GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

Prestwich on Underground Temperatures. 1 — The 
author treats the subject solely from the geological point of 
view. He gives tables of temperatures of coal mines, of min- 
eral mines, of artesian wells, and bore-holes, and of tunnels. 
After rejecting all doubtful and uncertain cases he obtains the 
following values for their several gradients: 

Thermometric gradient, 
per I •? Fahr. 

Coal mines - - - 49.5 feet. 

Mineral mines - - - 43.2 " 

Artesian wells - - - 50.0 " 

The mean of the three thus gives a general thermometric 
gradient of 47.5 feet per degree. In view, however, of the 
many causes which have interfered with the value of even the 
best observations, the author thinks it may be a question 
whether a general average gradient of 45 feet per degree would 
not be nearer the true normal. 

1 On Underground Temperatures, with Observations on the Conductivity of 
Rocks; On the Thermal Effects of Saturation and Inhibition; and On a Special 
Source of Heat in Mountain Ranges. By Joseph Prestwich, M. A., F. R. S. 
Extract from Proc. Roy. Soc, 1886. 



